Rinderpest  and  Drink
been. Wise handling, just rule, and patient
understanding might have secured the gradual
supersession of the tribal chiefs, and the
loyal acceptance by the natives of a more
enlightened and more civilized government
by absorption.
But the die was cast. Khama had secured
for his land and tribe a pledge of protection
from the Colonial Office, and remains still
outside the Union of South Africa.
It must not be imagined that the promul-
gation of his drastic laws against drink, witch-
craft, polygamy, and other native customs,
was immediately and completely effective*
Even under despotic monarchies, there is a
limit beyond which repressive legislation not
only fails to secure obedience, but provokes
resistance. The power of the chief waxed
and waned; ancient prejudices and savage
tendencies were always tenaciously alive
below the surface. There were always some in
the tribe who sought to re-establish the old
customs, and there were always a few un-
scrupulous white men who, regarding Khama
as a fanatic, secretly undermined his authority.
The enforcement of the law against the making
of Kaffir beer was, and still is, difficult.
Ever since he became chief, Khama has per-
sistently fought this thing* It has been like
an obsession in his mind, and he has pursued
his purpose with unwavering determination.
The intensity of his conviction is shown by the
letter which he wrote to Sir Sydney Shepherd